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“BRITISH PICKETS WORKING THROUGH A WOODLAND IN FLANDERS 
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PEN PICTURES OF 


OW widespread is this war is a thing 
that seldom comes home to us. We 
lack imagination. When the war 

began we persistently thought of it as a war 
in France and Belgium. We have been 
educated to recognize the Eastern front 
and even to be aware of what is going on in 
Servia. But we do not think much of the 
men who are fighting the old Boer battle- 
fields over again in the Union of South 
Africa, or of the men who go to war in out 
of the way corners of the world which are 
mere names to us, if they are even that. 

It was a force from New Zealand which 
captured German Samoa. It was an 
Australian ship which sank the Emden; 
the Germans bombarded Tahiti; the Jap- 
anese and British fought side by side in 
China; and in what were not so long ago 
the darkest parts. of Africa men are daily 
making unrecorded fights. Persia has been 
under the harrow of war; there have been 
movements of troops in Armenia and the 
Caucausus; and English soldiers are await- 
ing the enemy by the Pyramids of Egypt. 
It is a reminder of Macaulays famous saying 
about how Frederick the Great caused the 
whole world to go to war, and that “‘in 
order that he might rob a neighbor whom 
he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the Coast of Coromandel and 
red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America.” 


Block House Fighting 


‘ Nigeria we hear of the British standing 

sieges in little block houses, a.reminder of 
Colonial days in thiscountry. These battles 
will never be recorded ‘in history, and the 
men have not even the consolation of hoping 
for glory. In an English paper we find a 
casual reference to an attack on an East 
African hill held by the Germans which 
lasted from daylight until dark and in which 
hundreds were killed and wounded. The 
name of the battlefield is not given. In 
East Africa both sides are using native 
scouts and spearmen. One British officer 
thus describes a night march: 

“We set off with about fifty mounted 
Somalis at 5:30 P. M., being guided by 
Masai across the hills, marching at night 
time, as we had to cover 25 miles. We 
plugged solemnly along through the night, 
occasionally coming across dark forms of 
Masai warriors keeping a watch. These 


would rise as we passed, and, carrying a long 
spear in one hand and a big buffalo hide 
shield in the other, would fall in behind us, 
until we had a long string of about thirty 
spearmen in our train. 

“Toward midnight a cold, drizzly rain 
began to fall. We were now told we were 
close to where some German native askaris 
had been seen the day before, so we decided 
to off saddle while we sent out Masai scouts. 
Towards 4 A. M., our scouts came back 
with the news that they could make out 
nothing owing to the dark, but had met 
other scouts, who said that the enemy had 
left the morning before! You can imagine 
how pleased (?) we were at this. We then, 
after having made some observations, re- 
turned to the main camp, having been out 
19 hours and covered about 50 miles.”’ 


Using Sand for Water 


T seems strangely fantastic to hear of 
such conditions in what we are ac- 
customed to think of as a European war. 
One officer in German Southwest Africa 
says, “We are camped just outside the 
town, which is a dreary and desolate sandy 
waste, swept generally by chilly sand 
storms. The water is brackish, and con- 
sequently all our fresh water has to be 
brought by sea, from Cape Town (about 
700 miles).”” He says that water is so 
scarce they cannot waste it on the cleansing 
of their utensils, “‘so we fell back on sand 
which forms quite a good substitute.’’ He 
says there is a mirage every morning. 

Soldiers at the Pyramids seem to be 
having a fine time. One of them says that 
a moving picture show has been started 
in the shadow of the Pyramids. Another, 
a New Zealander, writes: 

“Here we are, still wasting our sweetness 
on the desert air—all the same having a very 
good time, as there’s lots of fun to be had 
in Cairo if you only look for it. The other 
day one of our men went to visit the Great 
Pyramid. He utterly refused to remove his 
boots, as it is necessary to do, the passage 
being of polished marble at a sharp incline. 

“The Arab guide went in first, and then 
began the slippery descent. Of course our 
man’s feet bolted from under him, and down 
he hurtled after the unfortunate Arab, who 
was not quick enough to escape. Down the 
two went into the bottom and into the 
King’s chamber, where their erratic prog- 
ress was stopped by meeting several soldiers 
coming out, who also evinced a sudden 
desire to sit down. 





THE WAR 


“In the end our man found himself sit- 
ting on the guide’s neck, amidst a confused 
heap of khaki. It was enough to make the 
mummy turn in its sarcophagus.” 


No Quarter 


EN. BOTHA’S order that war should 
be made mercifully in the Union of 
South Africa because the loyalists and 
the rebels would have to live together after 
the war makes the fighting in that particular 
corner of the world less savage than in 
others. Probably there are other parts of 
Africa where at the beginning there was less 
ferocity than is displayed in Europe; but in 
many of these places the war is assuming as 
merciless a character as in Belgium or 
Poland. One officer in the East African 
Mounted Rifles, serving in the Namanga 
district, writes to his mother that no quarter 
is to be given to the Germans hereafter. 
His letter reads: 

‘The Germans are seeing that their na- 
tive troops are armed with saw-backed bay- 
onets, and they use soft-nosed bullets and 
copper noses. They don’t seem to under- 
stand the meaning of fair play or have any 
civilized decency in them. Imagine! We 
found one of their doctors dead in a trench 
with the Red Cross badge on his arms, a 
rifle loaded with copper-nosed bullets, and 
120 more in his bandolier. So now we will 
just kill and give no quarter to the brutes. 
We had two regiments of Punjabis with us 
they fought beautifully all day.”’ 

There are some redeeming features 
about war in these wild places of the world. 
The soldiers do not have to live in trenches, 
for one thing. Here is an officer of the 
Somali Scouts describing a situation which 
affords a contrast to what we have been 
reading about the war: 

“The place where we are now is not a 
bad one; there are a couple of springs of 
good water and also some thorny mimosa 
bushes, under which we can take shelter from 
the hot sun. We have also erected a couple 
of grass huts to sleep and eat in, so are fairly 
comfortable on the whole. The nights are 
cool, which is a blessing. No signs of the 
enemy as yet; suppose we will probably run 
into them some time. I am writing this in 
my little grass shelter. Outside there is 
rather a row going on; the sun has just set, 
and all the mules and ponies belonging to 
the squadron are coming in and being tied 
up in lines. Some of the Somalis are jab- 
bering about a trivial matter, and I can 
hardly hear myself write!” 
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HOLLAND’S BURDENSOME NEUTRALITY 
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‘“*GOOD-BYE.’’ 
A Young Dutch Conscript of 1915. 


Photo & by International News Service.) 


EUTRALITY rests heaviiy upon the shoul- 
N ders of the little State of the Nether] inds 
with her area of 12,648 square miles, her 
population of scarcely 7,006,606, and her reve- 
nues cf $89,460,0C0, which, in normal times. 
about hkalance her expenditures. Now. on ac- 
count o her proximity to the seat cf war, she is 
obligeau to provide for and guard 250,000 interned 
aliens, feed 106,000 of her own unemployed, and 
maintain her army at 325,600 men above its peace 
footing of 25,000. In normal times the army 
annually costs the kingdom hardly $14,000,0C0. 
Its expense for the last six months has been 
$73,125,000, while the industries and trade of the 
country have dropped off 50 per cent. 

When he was here on a flving visit in early 
December, Dr. Henry van Dyke, the American 
Minister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
declared that Holland was maintaining her neu- 
trality with ‘dignity, force, and vigilance."’ 

Still, she is doing so with some _ bitterness. 
Owing to her geographical position, she has known 
all along the meaning of the strategic railways 
which Germany feverishly constructed on the 
Belgian and Luxemburg frontiers from 1909 
until the Summer of 1914. She is also in a posi- 
tion to judge, better than others, of Belgium's 
innocence of the German charge that she first 
violated her own neutrality by conspiring with 
England for its defense long before German 
soldiers violated it on Aug. 3-4 last. 

Moreover, Holland probably remembers how, 
in 1910, when her Government asked for a credit 
of $10,000,000 for extraordinary war measures, 
the sum voted was diverted, under pressure from 
German diplomacy and the German press, from 
repairing the forts on the eastern frontier facing 
Germany to construct new fortifications on the 
Western Schelde and at Flushing facing England. 
At the time of the Agadir crisis in August, 1911, 
the rumors of the mobilization of three German 
army corps on the Dutch frontier could not, 
therefore, have come as a surprise. 

But probably the most vivid and most humili- 
ating memory of all is that of the coup attempted 
by the German Government in last July, when, 
through the subsidized Vulkan Company, it 
secured a “private’’ harbor a few miles from 
Rotterdam and just 115 miles from the coast of 
England. Popular resentment over this transac- 
tion is recorded in the columns of the Nieuwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant: 

“While we need not write about a foreign war 
station on Dutch soil, or repairing shops or bunk- 
ering arrangements for a foreign navy, every one 
will understand the danrer for our country and 
the trouble for our Government which will arise 
from the fact that docks on our waterways are in 
the hands of a foreign enterprise.”’ 

But bitterness as well as vigilant anticipation 
was shown by Premier Cort van der Linden, on 
Jan. 26, when he declared in the Second Chamber: 

“The present tranquil situation may change at 
any moment, and incidents may occur rendering 
it necessary for our entire military force to be 
DUTCH SOLDIERS DISTRIBUTING MILK TO BELGIAN MOTHERS. immediately available.” 


(Photo from a Kodak Negative.) 
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A FEW OF THE 750,000 REFUGEES THAT CAME INTO THE SMALL TOWN OF ROSENDAAL 
IN 48 HOURS AFTER THE FALL OF ANTWERP. 


(Photo from a Kodak Negative.) 
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A Range Finder With the Dutch Artillery Near Dutch Kiddies Who Came to See the Belgian 
the Belgian Border. Soldiers Interned at Harderwijk. 


(Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) (Photo © by International News Service.) 
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HOLLAND’S PA IS NEUTRALITY 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE HAGUE SHOWING THE UNUSUAL CONDITIONS SINCE HOLLAND HAS 
MOBILIZED AND WAR-LIKE PREPARATIONS ARE GOING ON. 





(Photo from a Kodak Negative.) 








DUTCH OFFICER EXAMINING THE PAPERS OF A MOTOR BOAT 
OWNER ON THE SCHELDT. 


(Photos © by International News Service) 





HOLLAND’S DOG-DRAWN MACHINE GUNS ON THE SAND 
DUNES NEAR THE BELGIAN BORDER. 
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WOMEN OFTHE AMERICAN COLONY IN BERLIN SEW 
SOLDIERS AT THE HOTEL CUMSB 


(Photo fron Henry Ruschin.) 
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FRENCH ARMORED AUTO SQUADRON ASSEMBLED IN A SMALL TOWN SOUTH OF ARRAS. 


(Photos from International News Service.) 
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BIVOUAC OF ZOUAVES IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


(Photo from Gendrean.) 
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A MILITARY OX-CART USED BY 
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A GERMAN ARMY 
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THE MARKET SQUARE AT FURNES: IN FLANDERS. 
An Important Base of the Allies, Where the British, French and Belgians Meet Daily. 
(Photo by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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BRITISH ° ‘TOMMIE S” IN THE IR WINTER deapeya U inlet KING AMMUNITION SOME WHERE IN FRANCE. 
(Phote by Ai ican Press Assn.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT 
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PATHS OF PEACE AND PATHS OF WAR IN NORTHERN 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY REFUGEES LIVED IN THIS CAVE NEAR 
THE AISNE AND THUS ESCAPED THE GERMANS. 


(Photos from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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FRENCH SOLDIERS IN UNDERGROUND SHELTERS NEAR SOISSONS 
HAVE CARVED BAS RELIEFS IN THE ROCKS. 


(Photo from Press Jilustrating Co.) 
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“THE MAN WITHOUT A COLONY” 
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GERMAN MINISTER’S 
His OCCUPATION GONE 
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Excelle ncy, A MONG the fourteen departments and burea 


in Wilhelmstrasse there is one whi 


Von Solf, 


spite of the activities of the war, is prolably 


" ‘ gathering dust. This is the office of Dr. Solf, 
Germany 5 Secretary for the imperial Colonies 
Colonial To be sure, all the German foreign possessions 
and dependencies have not been captured. The 
Secretary. Allies are said to have been driven out of German 
. East Africa, where, in early November, the 
| Photos British North Lancashire Regiment and the Kash 


mir Rifles, operating from British East Africa, 
attempted to capture the railway terminus and 
were badly defeated and driven over the border 
In the interior of the Kamerun the German flag 


fo om Press 
Illustrating 
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still floats over certain posts, but the coast is 











gone, aS are parts of the coast of German South 
west Africa. Togo is entirely lost In Asia 
Germany's leasehold, Kiao-Chau, is in the pos 
session of the Japanese, while her island depend 
encies in the Pacific have long since fallen a prey 
to landing parties from Japanese, British, or 
French cruisers or been captured outright by 
expeditionary forces from Australia 


There remain in Africa larger areas still flying 
the German flag than have, as vet, been taken 
from under it, but these are quite inaccessible 
-to Dr. Solf and his department. There are no 
reports to receive, no exports or imports to reckon 
up, no delicate differences between native tribes 
to be adjusted 


Germany as a Colonizer 


Germany came late upon the scene as a 
colonizer and had to appropriate what others had 
left. In 1884 she raised her flag over Togo, the 
Kamerun, ahd Southwest Africa Then from 
1885 to 1899 she managed to get hold of New 
Guinea and certain small groups of islands in the 
Pacific Her most ambitious achievement wa: 
to “‘lease Kiao-Chau from the Chinese rhis 
was in 1897 

In those days and down to 1905 the adminis 
tration of her colonies was in the hands of a bureau 


connected with the Foreign Offic: The last 





director of this bureau was Count zu Eulenburg 
He mixed things up, and Dr. Dernburg, who now 
conducts the German propaganda in the United 
States, was called from civil life to straighten 
them out. Under his regime the Colonial Bureau 
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was taken from the Foreign Office and elevated 

















RAILWAY STATION AT TANGA, IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA, WHERE to the rank of a Department of State-— Dr. Solf 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF SOISSONS 


| conflict that has almost daily been waged 
around Soissons, on the south bank of the 

Aisne, since Sept. 2 last when the German 
army passed over the place on its rush toward 
Paris, is of extreme military and some historical 
importance. The town is supposed to be fortified, 
but, in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, it 
quickly succumbed to a bombardment by the 
Germans and just as quickly fell in early Sep- 
tember last before their assault, in spite of the 
heroic efforts of some English engineers to keep 
them back on the right bank. 

Soissons had a brief period of rest. Then, on 
Sept. 11, it figured in the flank movement of both 
armies. From Oct. 5 it has been in the possession 
of the Allies and from the middle of December 
under almost constant bombardment from the 
German lines, which have been advanced or re- 
tired on the north bank. 

The French, whether on the south bank or on 
the north, have, from the first, been in a very 
trying position. The river here flows through an 
open valley with rolling hills on the south and 
steep hills on the north which gradually increase 
in height as they approach a high and almost level 


tableland. 
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THE WEARY, MUD-STAINED SOLDIERS RETURNING FROM THE TRENCHES AFTER THE GREAT BATTLE AT SOISSONS. 
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It was here that Clovis, in 486, defeated the 
Roman legions and broke their dominion in Gaul. 
And here the German artillery has been used with 
telling effect upon the French lines on the lower 
ground south. And Soissons itself, the oldest 
town in France and once the capital of the Frank- 
ish Kingdom of Neustria, with its ancient cathe- 
dral, museum, and library of 60,000 unique vol- 
umes, has been rendered a mass of ruins. 


Among the hills on the north bank, between the 
ridge and the level field of the river, there are 
many ravines and in some places grottoes, which 
the Germans have made the most of as shelters. 
Nevertheless, the French have from time to time 
gained the north bank and some of the hills 
beyond, only to be hurled back again by assault 
or by the deadly artillery fire from the ridge. 


One of the most important German positions 
has been held on a plateau jutting out toward 
Soissons from the northeast and rising almost 
abruptly from the valley—-beyond the towns of 
St. Paul and Vauxrot, which lie on the level north 
of Soissons. 


This summit has received the name of Hill 132 
to designate it from the others along the right 
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(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 






bank of the Aisne. It covers the railroad which 
at this point leaves the tunnel under the ridge and 
then, in the valley below, branches out—eastward 
to Rheims, westward to the Oise, and south- 
westerly to Paris. Its possession by the Germans 
commands the situation around Soissons. Its 
permanent possession by the French would force 
a retreat from the ridge and might open the way 
to Laon and, if followed up by an advance into 
Lorraine below the German stronghold of Metz, 
might even isolate and leave unprovisioned a 
stretch of the German line 150 miles long. Thus 
the famous retreat from the Marne of Sept. 8-17 
would have to be repeated on the Aisne. 

On Jan. 8 the French made a brilliant assault 
upon Hill 132. They repeated the assault daily 
for a week and finally succeeded in capturing it, 
while westward they extended their lines up the 
north bank at Crouy and Vregny and almost 
succeeded in commanding the ridge. Then the 
river rose, bridges and boats were swept away, a 
counter attack was made on the French advances 
from the village of St. Paul and the French. were 
forced to evacuate the hard-won hill. They have 
not, however, been obliged to give up all the 
places they gained on the north bank. 
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THE BATTLEFIELD OF SOISSONS, THE VERY SPOT WHERE 


German Machine Gua Batteries Waiting for Ord 
(Photo from Paul Thomps 
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HERE CLOVIS DEFEATED THE ROMAN LEGIONS IN 486. 


for Orders to Advance in the Recent Battle. 
m Paul Thompson.) 
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SCENES FROM THE CAMPAIGN OF SOISSONS 
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German Observation Party on the Battle Line Between Church of Bermericourt Before Rheims 
Rheims and _ Soissons. Destroyed by French Artillery Fire. 
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GERMAN MACHINE GUNS BEHIND THE FIRING LINE BETWEEN RHEIMS AND SOISSONS. 
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THE MACHINE GUN BATTERIES ADVANCING. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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A GERMAN VICTORY AT SOISSONS. 
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(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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WHAT THE OBSERVER ACTUALLY SEES ON OBS 
THE MIRROR OF A_ PERISCOPE. S 


RENCHES have eves just as well as sub- 
marines, and, although less elaborate, they 
are just as effective for the work required, 
Both owe their origin to a toy invented by Giovanni 
Battista della Porta, a Neopolitan savant living in 
the sixteenth century, which has come to be known 
as the “camera obscura.”’ The principle of the 
camera obscura is that a ray of light travels in a 
straight line and bears with it the color of the 
object from which it is reflected. In noonday 
at Naples Battista had noticed that when the 
shades of his windows were drawn almost to the 
bottom objects passing in the street below were 
clearly depicted with all their colors upon the 
ceiling of his chamber, but in an inverted position. 
That gave him the idea. 
Later, by the means of lenses and mirrors, the 
rays of light bearing the images were magnified, 
transposed to their natural position, and diverted 


at will. This evolution of the camera obscura 
forms the periscope used in modern warfare—-the 
eyes of the submarine and the eye; of the trenches. 


In each case the object to be achieved is to ob- 
serve what is going on, the observer himself being 
out of view. A description of the elementary per- 
iscope of the submarine will illustrate readily 
enough how a simple apparatus may be operated 


EYES OF THE TRENCHES AND HOW THEY SEE 





from below the ridge of the trenches. When the 
submarine is submerged a tube is left protruding 
above the surface of the water. At the top of the 
tube is a cylinder which, by manipulating a button 
beiow, may be turned in any direction, sweeping 
the surface of the water. 

This cvlinder contains on its face a convex lens; 
within, a mirror, and at its base a concave lens. 
Thus the ravs of light bearing the images of the 
objects from which they are reflected enter the 
cvlinder through the convex lens and are reflected 
downward by means of the mirror through the 
concave lens upon a white surface in a darkened 
chamber beneath, where sits the observer. As 
this surface is marked with perspective lines it 
becomes perfectly plain that, the size of the object 
being known-~a battleship, for instance——its dis- 
tance from the submarine may be easily calculated. 
Hence the periscope of the submarine also per- 
forms the office of range-finder. 

The simplest form of periscope used in the 
trenches is an oblong box held at the bottom by 
the hand. There are no lenses. The light enters 
at the side near the top and the images carried 
with its rays are reflected by a mirror downward, 
upon a white surface at the bottom of the box, 
where they are observed by the holder looking 
through carefully shaded eye holes. Naturally, 
as there are no lenses, the images thus seen are in- 
verted and not concentrated, but that does not 
particularly trouble the rifleman-holder. 
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GEN. RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI 


Garibaldini Captured by 


GARIBALDINI 


WO events have recently taken place which 
| serve to bring prominently into public view 
the part that Italians individually are 
already taking in the war and the temper of the 
people should this individual inception become 
a united act of the nation. The first was the 
visit paid by Gen. Ricciotti Garibaldi, son of the 
Liberator, to the Ministers of War of France and 
England, in order, it has been authoritatively 
reported, to make arrangements for the changed 
status of the Italians now forming the “‘Ier Regt 
Etranger" of the French Army in case their 
country should enter the war. The second was 
the mournful reception given in Rome to the two 
dead sons of Ricciotti, Bruno and Costante, who 
had been slain by German bullets. 

In all, Ricciotti had six sons among the Italian 
volunteers. for there are now at the front Giuseppe, 
usually called “‘Peppino,"’ who, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, commands the Regiment; Major Ricciotti 
Garibaldi, named after his father; and their 
brothers, Santo and Ezio. The eldest is Giuseppe, 
named so after his grandfather, and is thirty-five 
vears of age; the youngest is Ezio, only twenty. 

With the exception of the last, all have smelt 
powder before——‘‘Peppino” and Ricciotti in Africa, 
Santo in Egypt, Bruno in Cuba, and Costante 
in Albania. Indeed, the grandsons of the Libera- 
tor have all the appearance and prestige of a war- 
like race. It is related of their father that, as 
soon as his sons reached the age of twenty, he 
handed each of them a small sum of money and 
told them to go out into the world and make 
their fame bv fighting against tyrants as he and 
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‘(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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‘Photo from Paul Thompson.) 


IN FRANCE 


their grandfather had done before them. In doing 
so thev have not always made a wise selection of 
causes; nor have their periods of enforced peace 
contributed greatly to their fame. 

When the war began all Italy seemed to take 
a patriotic interest in the Italian Legion of the 
Garibaldini. More men, in fact, applied than 
could be taken, and only the best were accepted. 
It was enough for them to learn that there was 
to be a “Garibaldi Legion’’ for them to flock to 
it. There is the story of a chauffeur in Paris, 
who, while driving his taxi, saw a sign up over 
a door indicating that within was the head- 
quarters or recruiting office of the ‘“‘Legion.”’ 
He immediately stopped his taxi, gave his name, 
signed the enlistment form, and then drove to 
his garage to leave his car there until the war 
was over. No true patriot, he argued, would 
drive a taxi in Paris while a Garibaldian Legion 
was to be joined. 

And now in America there is taking place 
the very same thing, only more quietly, and the 
location of the recruiting offices is told by word 
of mouth and not through signs on doors. Here 
Capt. Alfredo Martinelli, a member of the Legion, 
has charge of the recruiting. The Captain is a 
type who might have stepped out of the pages 
of Dumas. Like them a soldier of fortune, he has 
been a life-long brother-in-arms of the Garibaldini. 
He has fought for Italy in Egypt, Turkey, and 
Abyssinia; also under other flags, in Cuba, the 
Transvaal, and Mexico. In Mexico, he was 
for a time Villa’s chief of artillery, until he in- 
curred the enmity of the brigand chieftain and 
had to leave the country. 
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Ricciotti, Peppino and Sante Garibaldi, 
Three of the Warlike Sons of 
Gen. Ricciotti Garibaldi. 
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AUSTRIANS ADVANCING THROUGH THE WILD, ROMANTIC SCENERY 
OF THE KARST MOUNTAINS NEAR THE MONTENEGRIN BORDER. 
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A CAMP OF THE AUSTRIANS IN A MOUNTAIN PASS NEAR Ga 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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MOUNTAIN PASSES IN A LITTLE-KNOWN THEATRE OF THE WAR 


HEN toward the end of the fourteenth cent- 
ury the Turkish hordes rolled up over 
the steppes of Servia, the wealthy nobles 

gathered their goods together and fled into the 
the Black Mountains westward, leaving the peas- 
ants behind. From the former are descended the 
Montenegrins, or Black Mountain people of today; 
from the latter, the people of modern Servia. 5 

Isolated as it was, the community in the mount- Set 
ains developed slowly, principally through feuds 
and religion, and, at times nominally subject to 
Turkey, but always with strong Slavonic tenden- 
cies, which found ready encouragement in St. 
Petersburg. The uncle of the present King sup- 
pressed the feuds, abandoned his religious pre- 
rogative, and did his best to have his people cul- 
tivate the arts. His successor has continued his 
work. As a principality the country obtained its 
independence of Turkey at the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878, and under the influence of Russia 
became recognized as a kingdom in 1909, the 
only stipulation being that it should not fortify 
its Adriatic port of Antivari. 

On the south of Montenegro is the pseudo- 
kingdom of Albania, that artificial hinterland cut- 
ting off Servia from the sea. On the north and 
east is Servia. On the north, west, and south- 
west are the Austrian possessions of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Dalmatia. The coast of the latter 
slips in like a thin wedge between the Black 
Mountains and the Adriatic almost as far south 
as Antivari. 

With the exception of sending a few thousand 
men into Bosnia to aid the Servians there, Monte- 
negro, so far in the war, has been strictly on the 
defensive. Her capital, Cetinje, has several times 
been visited by hostile aeroplanes, and in the 
mountains along her Herzegovinan and Dalmatian 
frontier are two Austrian army corps, with mount- 
ain artillery, awaiting the propitious moment to 
invade her territory, which they hope will arrive 
with the Spring. 

With the melting of the snows these mountains 
will by and by run with blood, for Montenegro is 
also the gateway by which the Allies may relieve 
gallant little Servia. It is said that she may also 
be relieved from the east, via the Danube—Rus- 
sian troops are even reported to have reached 
Servia in that way—but as long as Rumania re- 
mains neutral and Bulgaria threatening that 
method of relief is problematical. 

Already transports of the Allies have landed men 
at Antivari, but their objective has not yet been 
revealed. The Dalmatian port of Cattaro, which 
shelters part of the Austrian fleet, has also been 
bombarded by naval guns, transported from French 
and British warships and mounted upon the heights 
above, but without any particular damage being 
done. 

Meanwhile the Montenegrins keep guard over 
their mountain passes and patiently wait for the 
coming of Spring, which they hope will bring the 
Allies to their relief and to the relief of their kins- 
men on the steppes of Servia. 
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THE CAMP OF AN AUSTRIAN COLUMN AT AVTOVAC. 
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(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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BRITISH RED CROSS NURSES BOARDING SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S YACHT ERIN AT MARSEILLES. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 





RUSSIAN ARTILLERY FORDING A STREAM IN POLAND. 


(Photo © bu Underwood & Underwood.) 
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HE German Empire is a i 
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on Henry 


LIPPE AND 


federation of four 


ies, five duchies, 

seven principalities, three free cities, and 

the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine. While most 
of the larger States and even the free cities 

Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg--have been 

famous in history, the smaller ones are rarely 


heard of bevond their own 


it is doubtful whether the av 


history knows them 


German 


example, whoever has heard 


area of 131 
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Lippe, with its 


population of where 


narrow 
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and 


student of 
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really 


they set the court fashions of Berlin? 
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history 


Principality of 
nut 
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there are 
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former ruler 
that 
‘German 


Wilhelm II 


Emperor 


today bears 


"and not 
‘Emperor of 


title ol 
the father of 
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that 
Germany, 


itself is 


the title 


while 
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be 
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hardly 
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two periods in its recent 
just escaped being famous \ 
was probably responsible for the fact 
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the present Prince, Leopold 
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Leopold. 
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MINIATU 


‘‘Almanach de 


OTHER 


caused the 
Gotha’ to defy that same imperial monarch 

As is well known, the Kaiser 
vearned for the restoration of the Empire and 
title of his ancestor, Charlemagne, who on Christ 
mas Day, 800, was crowned in Rome ‘‘Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation.” 


IV., once famous 


German has 


In 1892 the Kaiser called together the royal and 
princely rulers of Germany, made them a speech 
on the practical and sentimental aspects of his 


ambition, and had almost achieved their consent 
the their 
approval, he them as 


to it, when, on inspiration born of 


apparent referred to his 
‘vassals 
The n 
Lippe. interrupting thus his Imperial Majesty 
‘No, Your 


deserve us.”’ 
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up spake the late Prince Woldemar of 


Sire. not vour vassals allies, if 


you 


4 well-known American yachtsman and inti 


mate friend of the Emperor whose ambition thus 


received its coup de has, nevertheless, among 


Prace 
his relics of royalty a photograph showing Wil 
robe standing 


helm with orb, sceptre, and purple 
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Prince Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe 
With His Favorite Mount. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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head reposes a copy ol the crown of Carlus Maynus 
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cunningly designed by Emile Doepler, the an 
liquarian 

Sic transit gloria imperatoris! But the Ger 
man Kaiser is said never to have forgiven Prince 
Woldemar When the Prince died in 1895 the 


Kaiser contrived to have the succession diverted 
to the Schaumburg-Lippe line, so that his own 


brother-in-law might reign over Lippe, and steps 


the ‘‘Almanach de 
Gotha” lend historical confirmation to the 


were actually taken to have 


usur 


pation. This was denounced by Count Ernest 
Lippe-Biesterfeld, and the ‘““Almanach’’ declared 
in its next issue that “even the highest and might 
lest could not wrongly influence ) and 
In the legal contest that llowse \ { est 
vor He died in 1904 and was by hi 
son, Leopold I\ who h fo iren: Count 


Ernest, born in 1902; Count Leopold, born in 
1904; Count Clovis, in 1909, and the charming 
little Princess Karoline, who will be 10 vears of 
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ENGLAND’S LARGE FLEET OF SUBMARINES LYING AT ANCHOR. 


(Photo from International News Service.) 

















“Never Was a Great War So Intelligently Recorded”’ 
Che New York Fimes 


CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE, 


Former Ambassador to Great Britian, writes: 





“I regard the collection as simply invaluable, and it is just what the student or 
the writer of the history of any former war would have searched for in vain and 
could only have gathered together by infinite labor and pains on his own part.” 


Price 25 cents; $1.00 for four numbers; $3.00 a year. 
New York Times Current History, Times Square, New York City 
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STAFF OF NURSES AT THE GERMAN WAR HOSPITAL IN DOBRZELIN, POLAND. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 



































